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BOY SOLDIERS AND 


' CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


Army Act must be amended 


PLN. REPORTER 


HE recent establishment in Britain of the Infantry Regimental Boys’ 
Battalion has drawn attention to an anomaly in the laws relating to 


| 
! 
| 


2 
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military service. 


A youth conscripted at 18 years of age has the right to submit a 


iption on erounds of conscientious objection to military service. 


o volunteers for 
this right. 

Enlistment in the Boys’ B ion, for in- 
Stance, commits a boy for a period of 15 
years, and this commitment can only be 

Oken in very exceptional circumstances 
Which are held to provide compassionate 
founds for his release. | The question of 
COnseientious objection is beld ne: to arise, 

The period between 15 and 18 however 
is one in which there is considerable de- 
velopment in a_ boy's character, and his 


cerviee jn the armed forces is held to have surrendered 


THE CALL-UP AND 
ALTERNATIVE 
SERVICE 


U.S. and British Quakers united 
in non-co-operation 


BY a decision taken last month, 
American Quakers have joined 
With Quakers in Britain in refusing 
to co-operate with the military in or- 
fanising, alternative work for con- 
Sientious objectors to military 
Service. 

_ Tie Board of Directors of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee have made 
public q decision taken at their meeting 
in Philadelphia on September 17 not to 
become an employer of conscientious ob- 
Jectors under American draft law. 


“The decision not to co-operate with the 
Military conscription grogramme for con- 
Scientious objectors is a definite change in 
Policy for the American Friends’ Service 

suncil,” reports the American Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors. 

Under ii. 
AFSC, in co-operation with other religious 

dies opposed to war, inaugurated and 
Operated civilian public service camps 
where COs were employed on agricultural 
Work, forestry and similar projects. 

These camps were the subject of much 
criticism during the war, and the AFSC 
Withdrew before the CPS programme 
“ficially ended, 

The decision does not mean that American 
Quakers will not emp™'y CQs on relief 
Wojects and other civilian work schemes, 
t will merely refuse to do so as an agent 


r 


‘or the military. 
Creating spirit of militarism 
The Society of Friends in Great Britain 


has always been alive to the issues involved ' 


in the evils of conscription. In 1911 
Quakers stated: 

“ We believe that the fistering of cadet 
corps and rifle clubs, and the drilling of 
boys and young men for military pur- 
poses, whether under voluntary or compul- 
sory conditions, are likely to have a serious 
effect in creating a spirit of militarism, 
which will distort the calm judgment of 
the coming generation on great national 
issues, and retard the growing sense of 
international brotherhood. We also be- 
lieve that this spirit works against the 
moral and spiritual development of char- 
acter, which is the hirhest end of 
education.” 

In June, 1939, the Minister of Labour 
Addressed a request to the Society of 
Peiends inviting them to provide some form 
nf training in work of national importance 
Undey the Society’s own arrangements for 
Men who might be conditionally registered 
‘N condition that they undergo such train- 


ing “In the course of the reply it was 
Stated: 
“The Society of Friends has already 


"pressed its condemnation of military 
Nscription, not only for the sake of its 
Wm members, or for those who have clear 
guscientious objection; bur also because 
y the wrone done to large numbers of 
ths who have, as yet, no clear thought 
ithe matter. 

e The Society of Friends therefore finds 
bt unable to respond to your invitation, 

oruse it believes that in undertaking to 

ty etnise alternative service under. the Mili- 
ily, Training Act it would be impairing 
8 testimony against the Act itself.” 


the 1940 conscription law, the | 
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elaim for 
A boy of 


| 
attitude to what is involved in military | 
service may radically change after his 
enlistment. as a child. | 
Something of the extent of the probiews 


is indicated in a reply given by the Minister 
for War to Mr. Sorensen on June 17. Mr. 


Head said that 11,924 boys had been enlisted | 


inte the Army since April 1946; in addition | § 


to these lads there are, of course, those who 
enlist as boys in the Navy. 


A select committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been appointed to examine and 
make recommendations for the Amendment 
of the Army Act. During the session of | 
Parliament now opening this Committee 
will be preparing its report. This provides | 
an opportunity to extend the right of con- 
scientious objection under the Military Ser- 
vice Act to those lads. 


Representations should be made to 
members of the Select Comunittee to re- 
commend provision in the Army A 
the right of every boy, on attaining the | 
age of 18, to apply for registration as a 
conscientious objector, such applications to 
be considered by civilian tribunals as con- 
Atha under the National Service Act, | 


From all Parties 


The MPs on the Select Committee are: 
G. H. C. Bing, QC (Lab. Hornchurch); | 
Capt. E. R. Bowen (Lib. Cardigan); Wing- 
Cmdr. E. E. Bullus (Con. Wembley); Col. 
Alan Gomme-Duncan (Con. Perth and East 
Perthshire). 
Air-Cdre. A. V. Harvey, CBE (Con. 
Macclesfield); lan Harvey (Con. Harrow); | 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, QC (Lab. 
Rowley Regis and Tipton); Col. J. R. H. 
Hutchison, DSO, TD, JP (Con. Scotstoun); 
Basil Nield, MBE, QC (Con. City of | 
Chester). 
R. T. Paget, QC (Lab. Northampton); 


Brig. O. L. Prior-Palmer, DSO (Con. Wor- 
thing); Sir Patrick Spens, KBE, QC (Con. 
Kensington); Michael Stewart (Lab. Ful- 
ham); Col. G. E. C. Wigg (Lab. Dudley); 


| Woodrow L. Wyatt (Lab. Aston). 


African Commentary 


THE SPIRIT . OF 


T has been often pointed out that 

South African politics, party 
politics that is, have about them an 
air of unreality. 


The fundamental issue at stake in South 
Africa—race equality or race oppression— 
is never debated on its merits and between 
the main parties there exists a basic unani- 
mity on the maintenance of white-man rule. 


But the debate goes on and is now more 
than a debate, it is a struggle not only for 
a change in political relationships between 
Black and White but for a change in the 
whole moral social, cultura] and communal 
order in South Africa. And this struggle 
is today finding its expression in the pas- 
sive resistance movement. 


Despite the known fact that few if any 
of the resistance leaders are animated by 
a Gandhian spirit—that indeed . would 
“perish the thought” that they might be 
so regarded—there is being borne out of 
the suffering and sacrifice of the defiance 
campaign a new spirit in South African 
affairs. The. letter which follows was 
written by an African in Port Elizabeth 
(Cape Province). His words demonstrate 
this fact far better than anything I could 
say: 

“ Here (Port-Elizabeth} people still be- 
lieve in God and prayer, they go to church 
reeularly. You can go about this place any 
time of the night without fear ‘of being 
molested. We are right in the stream of 
the Passive Resistance Campaign, which is 
being conducted in such an orderly ccn- 
scientious manner. 

“The Churches are preaching about 
nothing but the oppression of the black 
race which is synonymous with the perse- 
cution of the Biblical Jews under Pharaoh.- 
They speak of the magistrate or judge as 
Pontius Pilate. 


“Every batch of resisters must be pre- 


ese ‘se 


Pacifist Weekly 


1952 


Circulation last week 12,700 


| Qne thousand balloons were launched from Parker's Piece on Sunday to inaugurate 


Cambridge Peace Council's Peace Week. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PEACE WEEK 


“ Arouse Christendom ’’ — Canon Raven 


two Christian bodies opposed to war: 
the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


“Act for | HE Small Guildhall at Cambridge was crowded on Monday for the first 
public meeting of the Peace Week. 


The meeting was organised by 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation and 


What were these basic problems of His 


Hugh Faulkner, National Secretary of woyld? 


\the FoR, said “The first thing I would 
like to say is that when a Christian is 


confessing his responsibility for peace- 
making he must begin with Christ, and 
with the problems surrounding Hime He 
must be careful of the complexities of his 
task, and, not allow himself to be diverted 


from loyalty to Christ.” 
Basic problems 


It seems to me, the more I look on these 
basic prooblems which Jesus Himself had to 
face in His world, the more I see that we 
have the same kind of problems to face 
today, and if, therefore, we can begin to 
understand more and more of the relevance 
of His teaching to the times in which He 
lived, it surely follows that we shall see 
its application in our own distracted 
world.” 


by Oliver Caldecott 
THE RESISTANCE 


pared first by being medically examined as 
well as spiritually examined. To the people 
of Port Elizabeth this is a holy way, and 
now that the Government has resorted to 
corporal punishment they are recruits 
boys between 17-21 to volunteer specifically 
for the thrashing. 


“Like the Japanese who delight in Kiri- 
kiri, these boys will be taught to stand pain 
without erying and since the Xosa boy has 
been through the discipline of the initiation 
school, he can easily do that. The local 
leaders are arrested but the people say that 
evexyone whose skin is black is a leader. 
The embers will mever die out, because the 
Blacks have nothing to lose in this struggle. 


“There is a lot of unemployment, many 
people losing their jobs after they have been 
to prison. Even that is n> deterrent. We 
all, the Black people here, believe that there 
is going to be a change in S. Africa even 
if it be after bloodshed, which will be a 
shame. 


“There has been a lot of ‘baton- 
charging’ but the Africans are prepared 
not tod’ retaliate. 


“ One man who was addressing a meeting 
said: ‘This Government must not think we 
sre like the Torch Commando and can be 
easily intimidated bv riots and thrashing. 
We are used to rough life.’ 


“J may be arrested for this letter under 
the Suppression of Ccmmunism Act; any 
on2 who speaks the truth is a Communist 
today, and the poor Africans do not even 
know what this communism is.” 


NOW FOR THE “ PINKS” 


My tailpiece this week is a quote from 
Mr. Paul Sauer, South Africa’s Minister of 
Transport, who said last week that South 
Africa must save itself fram coercion and 
attempts to influence its policies by foreign 
nations or groups. There was, firstly, com- 


munjstic infiltration which had_ to be 
stopped. Next came the “ pink liberals ” 
he. said. 


Christ lived in a world where there was 
yacial conflict,which was economically un- 
sound because it was based on eccnomics 
of wastage and was divided by ideological 
ronflicts. The solution was to understand 
the circumstances of that world. 


God was revealed to man in a way that 
he could naturally understand. He was 
shown what God was like; that God was 
love. That love was something positive, 
dynamic and creative. It was a love which 


endured crucifixion rather than ce i 
Y 2 ompromis 
with the powers of evil. : 


The principle of love was t r 
and people who would ello pr 
committed to Him now. That to him (the 
speaker) was one of the essential chal- 
lenges. The teaching of God was a pat- 
tern for our own lives; something to de- 
mcnstrate and grasp in its fulness. Out 
of that there came a new power, a new 


factor in the world, ¢ fe 
Himself. orld, the power of God 


_ It was this power that surely was work 
ing through Jesus Christ: it wee ae 
same power of creative love which enabled 
Stephen to resist unflinchingly his death 
It was that same power which, committed 
prone ny ae had brought them 
9 the hall that evening. na wel 

never suffered death. Epa nignowen Tad 


Today the same c:nditions lied (a) 
day the world was torn by Ot bannick 
and it would appear that the attitude was 
one of separation rather than one of an 
attempt to achieve unification. 


Ours was a wirld which was divided 
because of its ideological conflict. Com- 
munism was sweeping across the world’s 


surface, and it was the Christi 
to face the challenge. a 


Meeting with Russian churchmen 


/ Referring to his recent visit to Russi. 
| Hugh Faulkner said that he tad rites 
! leaders of the Church and the State. Their 


way towards peace was as ineffective as 
ours. 


The Western method of “ Negotiation 
from strength ” involved rearmament which 
led to war, while on the other hand the 

fight for peace ” with its violent language 
and non-co-operative outlook, inevitably 
created a tension. ' 
_ There was a desire fcr peace, and the 
time had come for all Christians to com- 
mit themselves ta peace, to the principle 
of life which was love. That was the 
message to all Christians. 


Why the Church is impotent today 


The crux of the matier was the Christian 
responsibility for peace. 

The Church’s impotence in the world 
today was due to the fact that it had not 
spoken effectively of the problems of war 
today. 

The challenge was to alter this in all 
walks of life, in order that God could have 
an instrument to transform the world into 
what He wanis it to be. It would be a 


(Continued on page siz) 
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A PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE 
the 


ves 
by the 


assumptions 


issue, the last set of proposals made 
before the break-up of the talks at Pan- 
munjom could hardly be more conciliatory 
or have displayed a mare genuine desire to 
meet the objections that have been raised 
by the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
mands. 

The three sets of proposals were all 
variants of a scheme for safeguarding the 
genuine freedom of choice of the prisoners 
concerned, and the concluding suggestion 
was that prisoners who it is claimed have 
expressed objections to repatriation should 
be brought in groups to an agreed loeation 
and then, without any kind of interviewing 
or “screening” by anybody, be at liberty 
(under supervision by the Red Cross or by 
some other agreed method) to depart to 
the side of their choice without any kind of 
check or hindrance. 


It would have been a very good thing for 
all concerned if the Chinese and North 
Korean authorities could have agreed to 
accept this proposal, and by means of this 
peceptance to have brought the war to an 
end. 


They have refused, however, and the 
nature of their refusal makes clear what is 
the basic difference between the two sides 
on this matter. 

The counter-proposal made by General 
Nam Il was that all prisoners should be 
brought to the demilitarised zone and de- 
livered back to their respective sides; after 
which the Red Cross Societies on both sides, 
and inspection teams of neutral nations 
should ensure that all prisoners returned 
to their homes and that they should take no 
further part in the war. 

There was a possible basis for negotiation 
here upon whether the Red Cross and in- 
spection teams should provide means of 
safeguarding those returned prisoners whose 
national loyalty might be in question because 
of what has happened while they have been 
under the control of the enemy side; but 
there was clearly left no loophole for the 
further discussion of the prisoner’s right of 
decision. 

General Nam II’s response on this point 
was tantamount to a flat refusal. 


* 


The position that has been arrived at 
therefore presents a basic problem for de- 
cision, and it is a decision that we hope will 
be taken at Lake Success, after discussion 


by the General Assembly. 


The question to be decided is not a mili- 
tary, but a political, matter although the 
generals have been acting throughout as 
though it were a matter of military policy 
within their competence; .because they have 
actéd in this way they have brought dangers 
to thousands of men that might have been 
avoided if they -had not assumed functions 
that they should never have regarded as 
part of their responsibility. 

What we have to bear in mind in con- 
sidering this matter is that the attitude 
of the American Command — with 
gard to the treatment of prisoners on 
the termination of hostilities is at variance 
with previous international practice and is 
in direct conflict with the Geneva Convention 
on the subject. 

In a legal sense, therefore, the right in 
this discussion is clearly with the Chinese 
and North Koreans. 

‘Why few of us in the West, apart from 
the Communists, can feel very enthusiastic 
about the legal rectitude’ of the Communist 
side is that we still favour the view that 
men and women ought to be free to depart 


from a country if they would prefer to go 


elsewhere. 


The issue of the prisoners therefore is 
really just an aspect of the restrictions upon 
personal liberty that obtain in all the 


countries behind the “iron curtain.” 


While we should have preferred to see 
another outcome to the talks on this issue 
at Panmunjom, we say emphatically that it 
upon which more Americans, 
British and North 


is not a matter 
South Koreans, Chinese, 


made 
American Command 
in Korea on the  prisoners-of-war 


re-.; 


Timely warning 


AS extension of the war would 
not only render the issue in 
Korea uncertain bat also threaten the 
whole world with disaster.” 

So a recent leading article in The Times 
summed up the present situation. 

Tt is obvious-that the present complete 

deadlock cannot continue indefinitely, and 
the fighting in Korea has already become 
intensified on beth sides. If it is not broken 
by an armistice it is difficult to see how 
an extension of the war and world disaster 
| could be avoided. 
' But in spite of its warning neither The 
Times nor any other national paper seems 
prepared to face the logic of the situation 
it describes and insist that an armistice 
must be concluded immediately. 

That is possible if neither side continues 
to dispute the future of the prisoners of 
war, and if fighting ceased on the basis of 


the other military provisions already 
agreed. They are sufficient to ensure a 


reasonable armistice-and the beginning of 
discussions on a non-military basis about 
the future of Korea, within which the ques- 
tion of prisoners will find its proper place. 

It is well that the question of Korea is 
on the agenda of the present session of the 
UN Assembly, and we hope that the smaller 
nations—especially the representatives of 
the Asian peoples—will be strong enough to 
persuade the Assembly to accept the re- 
sponsibility which undoubtedly lies upon it, 
and insist that the matter should be taken 
out of the hands of the military envoys, who 
have had their chance and failed. 

We believe that there is considerable sup- 
port both here and elsewhere for the solu- 
tion recently urged on the Prime Minister 
by the Society of Friends. We cannot but 
regret that the Polish peace proposals to 
UN and Mr. Vishinsky’s speech in their 
support did not concentrate on this imme- 
diate issue but tried to make propaganda 
fcr Soviet Policy by reiterating proposals 
on wider and even more controversial is- 
sues, previously found to be unacceptable. 

It is more profitable to concentrate on 
the Korean deadlock first as one of the two 
flash points in the world, and to tackle the 
other problems when the more immediate 
threats to world peace have been removed. 


Verdict on Rhee 


ITTLE publicity has been given 
to the report of the UN Com- 
mission in Kerea which has recently 
been released, probably because it is con- 
demnatory of Syngman Rhee and embaras- 
sing to those who still believe that the 
intervention of the UN in Korea has served 
to establish democracy |. : 

Yet the report is a vital factor In any 
consideration in UN both of the action to 
be taken in regard to the present conflict 
and in discussions on the future of Korea. 

The report makes it clear that both 
earlier this year, when Rhee got himself 
re-elected as President in spite of the op- 
position of the Assembly, and in the local 
elections in April, there was so much pres- 
sure, discrimination and persecution as to 
make the electisns a farce from the point 
of view of those who believe in democracy. 

The same criticism applies to the trials 
of the seven deputies for participation in 
a Communist conspiracy. 4 

We hope that the Report will be fully 
discussed at the UN Assembly, and that 
it may help delegates to decide whether they 
are prepared to risk a third world war and 
the destruction of democracy everywhere 
for the purpose of backing Syngman Rhee 
in a conflict which never was other than a 
civil war and never did represent a chal- 
lenge to a democracy in Korea, which has 
never existed. 


Paris, Copenhagen, 
Stockhoim & Berlin 


re HERE can they meet?” asked 
Peace News a few weeks 
ago, referrinig to the attempts to find 
a place where representatives of both 
East and West Germany could meet 
with their neighbours and others 
especially concerned with the future 
of Germany to discuss a peaceful 
solution of the German problem. ; 
It will be remembered that the first 
attempt to hold a conference met with the 
refusal of the French Government to grant 
visas, and that, the conference held near 
Copenhagen was marred by the refusal of 


the Danish Government to permit the atten- 
dance of representative Germans, Poles and 


Czechs. be 
Nevertheless that conference served a 
useful purpose in reaching unanimous 


agreement on the outlines of a plan and 
in deciding to call a further conference at 
which the other interested parties c8uld be 


present. 


Koreans should be sent to their death, and ‘A meeting of: the international conrmittee 


upon which. still preater devastation should 


be visited upon the land of Korea. 


The issue of the prisoners at Panmunjom 
is not an isolated problem; it represents a 
part of the problem of two conflicting views 


concerning human freedom. 
We intensely di 
Chinese view in this matter. 


If we seriously speak of the possibility of 
thowever, we have to 
face the fact that we shall on both sides 
have to accept the existence of things we in- 


peaceful co-existence, 


tensely dislike. , , 
The acceptance of their existence 


-not mean that we ‘have to refrain from 
moral condemnation; it does mean that we 
have to abiure war as a means of seeking 
to change them. 


dislike the Russian and 


does 


in Paris decided, with the full approval of 
both East and West Germans. that it would 
be well to avoid going to East Berlin if 
any other city was available, and prelimin- 
ary enquiries resulted in the confident ex- 
pectation that the Swedish government 
would not follow the example of the French 
and Danish authorities. 

So the conference was planned tor Stock- 
holm from October 17 to 21 and a represen- 
tative British Group under the leadership 
cf Stuart Morris, General Secretary of the 
Peace Pledge Union, (who had also been 
asked to prepare a paper on “ Neutrality as 
a Practical Policy” for discussion at the 
ecnference) was all ready to leave. 

An hour before their departure news 
came through that the conference tmd to 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


be abandoned owing to « wholesale refusal 
of visas once again. It has therefore been 
reluctantly decided that if the conference 
is to take place no other venue is possible 
but East Berlin, and plans are in hand to 
meet there as soon as possible. It is hoped 
that under the circumstances all those in- 
volved will be willing to go to East Berlin 
in spite of the obvioug disadvantages and 
the inevitability of attempts to discredit 
the conference because of its venue. 

Every endeavour will be made to keep 
the. conference free from any particular 
political group and free from association 
with either “f the two power blocs. But 
it is tragic that with all the professed 


Eliminating the dark 


and sinister 


From The Times, Oct. 16, 1952. 


Dr. W. G. Penney, who directed the 
explosion of the British atomic weapon 
in the Monte Bello islands, arrived at 
Lyneham airfield, Wiltshire, yesterday, 
in an RAF aircraft. He said: “The 
atomic test was most successful.”— 
News item. 


* * 


“The real issue in the present emer- 
gency (in Kenya) is whether what ts 
best in the African can be mobilized 
effectively to suppress the dark and 
sinister tendencies which his short con- 
tact with civilisation has not yet 
enabled him to cast off.” 


—Mr, C. J. M. Alport, MP. 


“ 


desire for German unity the only place 
apparently where East and West Germans 
can meet and confer with their neighbours 
is East Berlin. 

In addition to the plan for a neutralised 
disarmed United Germany, other subjects 
to be discussed will include the actual pro- 
visions of the Contractual Agreement 
(about which so little is generally known) 
and the conditions necessary for free elec- 
tions. 


Misgivings in France 


OPES that after all, the Agree- 
ment, and the Treaty which is 
linked to it, will not be ratified by all 
the governments concerned, in spite 
of the action of the American and 
British governments, have been re- 
vived by the recent direct attacks on 


them in France. 

Not only has M. Herriot, the Speaker of 
the French Assembly, voiced the most out- 
spoken criticisms which have yet been made 
in France, but it is clear that, the Prime 
Minister, M. Pinay, has increasing miseiv- 
ings about the effect of ratification by 
Trance. 

That there has always been grave con- 
cern in France about German rearmament 
and that the misgivings had been growing 
was well known. What was uncertain was 
whether those who realised the full dangers 
of ratification would be prepared to press 
their opposition to a hostile vote. The situ- 
ation was not inaptly summed. up by a 
French deputy who was known to be 
against ratification but who replied to a 
question as to whether he would vote 
against it by saying “No. I shall leave 
that to the Germans and then they can 
take the kicks which will come from 
America.” 

Perhaps a greater willingness to risk 
American reaction hag been created by the 
refusal of the American government to give 
the required assurances about American 
orders for war material from French fac- 
tories, and by Mr. Eisenhower's recent re- 
ferences to the deterioraticn in French 
moral fibre. 

The French may yet prove him to be 
wrong and assert their moral stamina by 
refusing to ratify the agreement and the 
treaty. 

If they do so the whole world will have 
veason to be grateful for the avoidance of 
the fatal step which must inevitably in- 
crease the tension between East and West 
and lead Europe a step nearer to war. 


And in Germany? 


HE passage of the Agreement 
and ED Treaty through the 
Bundestag 1S by no means a foregone 
conclusion, in spite of the same fear 
in Germany as in France of what the 
American punishment for such a dis- 
play of independence might mean. 
The election of Herr Ollenhauer as swe- 
cessor to Herr Schumacher does not mean 
any lessening of the opposition of the 
Social Democrats, and the change in the 
leadership of the Federation of West Ger- 
man Trade Unions may well indicate a 
deepening opposition to the integration of 
West Germany into the European Defence 
Scheme. : 
i We hope that the undoubted opposition 
in France and Germany will not slacken 
or allow itself to be bribed or threatened 
into acquiescence, and that everything pos- 
sible will be done in Britain and elsewhere 
to strengthen their hands. 


In the meantime we must continue to 
press for the holding of the meeting of the 
Four Powers to discuss, if necessary in 
simultaneous commissions, the conditions 


essential fur free elections and the terms of, 


2 Peace Treaty to be negotiated with an 
all-German government. 

There is a peaceful solution of the Ger- 
man pr-blem whieh can provide both for 
the legitimate rights of the German people 
and the security of their neighbours. [t will 
be the test of statesmanship to accept this 
as against the c-ntinuation of plans which 
can “nly result in postponing indefinitely 
the unity of Germany, dividing Europe even 
more sharply than now and eravely en- 
dangering the possibility of any other 
agreement which might set our feet upon 
the path of peace. 


Brought protest from 
Archbishop 


IR GODFREY HUGGINS, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 

who describes himself as “ an im- 
perialist and not ashamed of. it” 


must feel he has an ungrateful job 


| under present ¢ircumstances. 


Ife comes to Great Britain where he does 


| his best to make it clear that the proposals 
African . 


he is sponsoring for a Central 
Federation ‘have no dangers for the Africa? 
native—who will be fully saferuarded by 
special provisions that they embrace, and 
that in fact the Federation plan will help in 
improving the position of the native 

He also has to talk, however, to his white 
electorate in Southern Rhodesia and ther 
he has to be rather careful to put a different 
gloss on matters. . 

He spoke recently to a meeting at Umtal! 
and referred to the African «affairs board, 
which is the most important safeguare 
offered to the South African. 

He said he thought it “rather like Gilbert 
and Sullivan, but without the music.” u 
did mot see that it could do any harm, ut 

if it were found that it was serving 1° 
-useful purpcse they could get rid of it”: 
an assurance that must give a great sense 
of security to native Africans who ave 
asked to rely on it! 

_We are very glad to see that the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury has protested in The 
Times against this comment as providing 
good reason why Africans should distrust 
European advocates of Federation. 

‘Perhaps the most significant thing that 
happened at Sir Godfrey’s meeting, how 
ever, occurred before the speeches began. 
_ Some 26 Africans had been allocated seats 
in the front rows and some Europeat 
women were unable to obtain seats. There 
Mae Hpoat: A F. 

The chairman of the meeting, Mr, T, 1. #: 
Wilson, WAI. (Sneaker of the: Leaistaui 
Assembly) thereupon came down from th? 
platform and persuaded the Africans” 
vacate their seats. 

It should be observed that what Mr: Wil. 
son did was nct to persuade a necessary 
number of men to make way for the ladies: 
he just got the Africans out of their seat® 


Worthy work for scientists 


T has long been difficult for Govert: 

ments in the West to obtain all 

the scientific workers they requiré 
for their defence programmes. 

The decision to build a £9m. atomic re 
search laboratory near Geneva-will not east 
the situation for it will provide a means of 
putting an end to the inner struggle many 
scientists have been facing. 

The Geneva laboratory is for research 10 
the fundamental properties of matter. N 
secret work will be done nor will experi- 
ments with atomic weapons be made. 

“This is a_very good thing indeed,” 4 
scientist told Peace News. “It should dra¥ 


all the best people away from work 0D) 


, 


atomic weapons. 
The decision to build the laboratory 
made by the European Council at its © 
cent meeting at Amsterdam follows matY 
protests by scientists against work 0 
atomic weapons, and is the outcome 


recommendations made by UNESCO at i8: 


sixth conference in Paris in the summer 0 


1951. 
yr don’t think that the judg 
ment of people at large, an¢ 
governments, as to the necessity 0 
maintaining adequate defence force? 
ought te overrule the views of 4 
fellow of 18?” 

This question was asked by Sir Michael 
McDonnell, Chairman of pie Donden AD: 
pelate Tribunal, of a lad who was urging 
conscientious objection to military servic 
before him. 4 
_ Well, a youth of 18 ig very immature. I 
= no tc. be renee that he can hav® 
reached ripened views rey year 
Bs gence ews developed over yeal” 
not been available. 

Even less can he be expected to make * 
clear and powerful statement of the co™ 
clusions he has reached when he comes D& 
fere the group of elderly and experienc 
men who are to examine him. 

The fact that such youngsters, not ye 
permitted to vote, should have views upo 
imporant matters of policy must often see” 
to Sir Michael to be exceedingly presum?, 
tuous; and that they should advance them we 
a number of men greatly their senior 
whose views are at one with the judgme”, 
of people at large, and governmants, mu 
sometimes seem to border on the bie 
pertinent. 


SSA fellow of 18” 


(Continued on page six) 
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| Strength fer these days 


D MEANS 


- O purpose is so high,” says Albert Einstein in his book “Out of My 


Later Years,’* “that unworthy methods in achieving it can be 


justified.” 


One of the chief obstacles to a 
Tight understanding of the present 
trend of affairs is the failure by large 
Numbers of people to grasp the real 
Significance of ends and means. 


_ As Emerson has reminded us, the (wo are 
inseparably joined and difficulty will always 
arise so long as this fact is ignored. This is, 
therefore, a question upon which it is of 
the preatest importance that people shall 
be quite clear, because there is a widespread 
tendeney to think and act in terms of the 
endssto be gained rather than of the means 
y which the desired ends are to be reached. 
All too veadily is it assumed that if the 
end in view appears good and desirable, 
little regard need be paid to the methods 
Used for its attainment. Such reasoning 1s 
false. 
Him, only hin, 
defends, 
Whose means are fair, and spotless 
as his ends. 


the shield of Jove 


The end can never justify the means. The 
consequence of all attempts to do so must 
be that, grossest of all moral perversions: 
the right to commit evil in the hone that 
G0ed will result. 


* 


By recourse to this practice almost any 
- kind of questionable action can be given 
Such an air of respectability as to deceive 
all but the most watchful. 

All that is required is to show “reasonable 
tause” and at once the floodgates are flung 
Wide open to every conceivable form of 
aduse, 

“Necessity,” declared William Pitt, “is 
the plea for every infringement of human 
liberty; it is the argument of tyrants; it is 
the creed of slaves.” 

It provides a most convenient term where- 
With to cover a multitude of sins. If, for 
instance, one begins to think of the circum- 
Stances in which lying may be advanced as 


@ justifiable “necessity”, one may end by | 


lying whenever it appears advantageous to 
do so. 

Oceasions arise in_ both personal and 
Social relationships when nothing is easier 
than to mistake the expedient for the moral; 
to follow the easy course rather than the 

ard. 


Practices that normally would be roundly | 
tondemned as wrong in times of stress pass 
almost, if not quite, unchallenged. All too 

_ often, indeed, they are acclaimed as highly | 
commendable, so debased and distorted can 
uman judgment become. 


Under pressure even the Christian virtues 
can conveniently be set aside in the inter- 
ests of material advantage. 


“The modern world view,” says George 
eaver, “pinning its faith to the scientific 
and material alone, has _ relinquished 
ethical standards, and the disyvuption of 
What passes for civilisation is the result.” 


All too drequently there is 1a marked 
tendency to succumb to the temptation to | 
take the line of least resistance. 


* Thames and Hudson, 15s. 


WISE INVESTOR 


“FINHE desire for gold,’ said Emerson, “is 

* not for gold but for the means of 
freedom.” 

But whether money brings freedom or 
Not denends on how it is invested. During | 

e war, thousands of people were per- 
Suaded to invest their money in War Loans, 
Spitfire Funds, and other alleged methods 
®f purchasing weapons, on the promise that 
Weapons were the means to freedom. 

lt was the worst investment since the 
South Sea Bubble, inclusive. It was the 
Iiggest swindle of the age, and the in- 
Vestors have proved to be suckers of the 
most gullible type. For the money was 
obtained on false pretences. The dividends 
those investments are still being paid, ; 
Not in freedom, but in fear and insecurity. | 


Yet this experience taught the public 
Rothing. They are still investing their 
Money in the same hogus enterprise— 
tmaments Unltd. Truly has it been said 


Simply desire good is not enough. 
there must exist with the desire an inward 
passion for those things which alone can 
ensure its attainment. Readers of the 
“Heart of Midlothian” will recall the un- 
flinching manner in which Jeanie Deans 
refused to do violence to her strong con- 
victions, even to save her sister’s life. 

“God has given us a law for the lamp of 
our path,” she declared. “If we stray from 
it we err against knowledge. I may not 
do evil, even that good may come out of it.” 


% 


The Christian belief in the 
good to overcome evil ought to encourage 
those who profess allegiance to Christian 
ideals to a confident display of positive 
methods of approach to this question rather 
than to 2 weak acquiescence in a purely 
negative course of action. 

Knowing God to be what He is, is it con- 
ceivable that He would place His creatures 
in such a situation that the only way open 
io them in the presence of a moral 


dilemma is that of a choice between two 


evil courses ? 

No, there is as Sir Walter Scott was at 
pains to show, always a third alternative. 
However long and difficult the path of 
right may prove to be, in the end it -will 
he recognised as the only one offering any 
guarantee of real and Jasting good. 

Instead of creating tension, both means 
and end must be understood as forming 
parts of a perfect unity, moving towards 
a triumphant climax. 


Rev. H. J. DALE 


SC) KK? 


Peace News gratefully acknowledges £3 
from “OK” of Western Australia via the 
Perth, W.A. Peace News distributor. 


How a peace worker successfully campaigned for 


The International 


Postage 


By ELLEN STARR BRINTON 


SERS today of the international 

postal system, who can send a 
letter anywhere for 4d., or the equi- 
valent in other money, can give 
thanks to the peace movement for 
this amenity. 

The idea of cheap international postage 
came from the mind of Elihu Burritt, an 
American from New Britain, Connecticut 
(1810-1879), known as The Learned Black- 
smith. He tells the story very modestly 
in his book published in 1878, “Ten 
Minute Talks on all Sorts of Topics.” 

He was in England on 
a mission fur world peace. 
He visited Ireland in the 


grants to America and 


power of | 


Western Australia! 


TRIUMPHS 


midst of the  potat) In his diary for April 28, 
failure and the conse- OF THE 1849, Burritt wrote Re- 
quent famine just over a ceived a letter from Mr. 
hundred years ago. He PEACE J. D. Carr of Carlisle, | 
saw that thousands of with a new envelope 
Irish and English emi- MOVEMENT illustrated. - He will 


— a i = 
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THE CENTRAL BOARD FOR 
— CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


“This is not jusi another job. It 
is an infinitely valuable experience. 
The letters we read, the letters we 
type, the reports, all the things that 
could take on the lead weight oj 


routine and be just so many colourless 
units filling up a day, are Jor us most 
interesting, most vital. 


“We realise that the facts we are 
given about a man, the name, address, 
age, when before the tribunal, what 
pathetically few jumbled words uttered 
in those farcical few moments, are 
barely indications of the man himself. 
But in a false system we are making 
the best of a small loophole for justice. 

“That England calis the Actg she 
hag passed to coerce individuals into 
training for war and desolation, 
“ National Service Acts” is to be de- 
plored; but that khe has allowed a 
“conscience clause” in those Actye is 
a sign that she is still helding to « 
few shreds of the things that made 
hey name as the home of reason and 
qustice. 


“And it is in this small niche we 
are working, and it is to ug that hun- 
dreds come for help when they are 


H 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


Objectors by Moyra Caldecott, 


faced with the demand to sacrifice 
theiy principles for a muchine they are 
told will bring peace, but which they 
know by its very neture can bring 
vothmg but spiritual and physical 
dereliction. 

“We help them te face the tribunals 
ag best we can, jor through the 
tribunal lies practically the only pre- 
sent escape from conscription, but we 
feel the frailty of the straw we clutch. 

“What board of judges, faced by a 
young man never seen before and with 
unly a few minutes to question him, 
can hope to understand, to judge the 
intangible conscience of that man, 
grown slowly and laboriously through 
a lifetime of experiences?? Faced with 
the impossible task of understanding 
at such short notice, they seem to con- 
fine themselves to pinning labels 
“Jehovah's Witness,” “Christadelphian,” 
“ Quaker,” “ Humanitarian,” “ Crank,” 
“ Coward,” “Communist,”—and_ deal- 
ing out decision, accordingly. 

Given the circumstances (which we 
do not like) we find ourselves doing 
work we believe in. We find it inter- 
esting, humane, most encouraging ... 
and nist heartrending.” 


HIS impression of the work of the Central Board for Conscientious 


a South African, one of the newer 


pecianers of its staff, and wife of PN correspondent Oliver Caldecott, 


forms part of the Annual Report which has just been published.* 


Alongside it is set an appreciation by one 
| of those whom the Board exists to serve— 
; Andrew Shute, a Thames lighterman and 
Z-reservist, who decided to apply for recog- 
nition as a Co when he received his recall 
notice this year. 


_“ Without any strings attached ” 

| “While waiting for the tribunal, I was 

| given a card telling the work and address 

| of the CBCO,” he writes. “I took the 

; ecard given to me: anything to be left 

| ee 

“As Others See Us,” by Bernard Withers, 
1 ae the CBCO, 6 Endsleigh Street, 

We Vsh, 


System 


Three patterns were issued and all of 
them now are philatelic collectors’ items 
and are eagerly bought in the stamp 
market. 


The letter paper Burritt used was simi- 
larly illustrated. The designs were similar, 
a ship with the werds “Ocean Penny 
Postage” on the foresail. One carried the 
wording “ Britain: bestcw this boon and be 
in blessing blest. Ocean Penny Postage 
will link all lands with thee in trade and 
peace.” 


Another wording was “ The World Awaits 
Great Britain’s Greatest Gift—An Ocean 
Penny Postage—To make 
Everywhere and Al] 
Nations Neighbours.” 


have 10,000 for his own 


elsewhere were completely 
lost to their families at 
heme because of the crushing burden of 
overseas postage —often two and _ three 
shillings or more. 

With the help of Joseph Sturge of Birm- 
ingham, a prominent British Quaker. he 
crganised The League of Universal Brother- 
hood, and began to publish in Worcester. 
in 1846, a paper called “The Bond of 
Universal Brotherhcod.” It was edited in 
England until 1856. The members of the 
League pledged themselves “never to 
enlist in preparaticn for, or prosecution 
of, any war, by whomsoever, for what- 


| soever, proposed, declared, or waged.” The 


association wag formally organised in 
Londen in May, 1847, and took its place 
among the benevolent societies of the day. 
Burritt states: 


Mat there’s a fool born every minute. 
A ! 
I have here, however, a letter from a man j 


Who is no sucker. Enclosing a sum 
f money, he writes: “If you can amass a 
itge capital of peace, I shall receive, as in- 
“€rest, a large dividend of freedom.” | 
k Of course, he’s risking his money. He | 
Bnows which firm will deliver the goods—if | 


| N Can get the backing, and that’s Peace | 
Ne 


| 
yh 


ws Lid. But we can’t promise him how 
Ruch backing we shall get. All we can | 
—v is that the peace shares are on the | 
warket, but we cannot yet pay any divi- | 
"nds of freedom, as up to the moment the 
Pital is very seriously under-subscribed. 
3 B. J. BOOTHROYD. 
Tor tibutions since Oct. 10: £31 9s. 70. | 
tal for 1952: £897 14s. 11d. | 
p Please make cheques, ete., payable to 
‘ace News, Ltd., and address them to 


ea: Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
Blackstock Road, N.S. 


“One of the first operations it set on 
foot was one for the abolition of all 
restricticns upon international  corre- 
spondence and friendly intercourse. ... 
A very lixely and genera] interest was 
manifested in this proposition among all 
classes. 

“In the course of two winters I 
addressed 150 public meetings cn the 
subject from Penzance to Aberdeen, from 
Cork to Belfast. 


“Hundreds of petitions were pre- 
sented ta Parliament on behalf of the 
reform and the movement in its favour 
was recognised ag a popular agitati-n.” 
Burritt travelled widely over Europe, 

lecturing constantly. and helped to organise 
a series of International Peace Congresses 
in different countries. 

He conceived the idea of a picture on 
envelopes to heln in promoting cheap over- 
seas postage. Hic diaries tell of friends 
helping with the designs and woodcuts. 


“Leaves,” and that his messages of peace 


use. Hope that 100,000 of 
the three envelopes now 
issued will be sent upon their mission 
every month.” 


He returned to the United States and 
gave his entire attention to “The Ocean 
Penny Pcstage” campaign. A committee 
was set up in Boston. He addressed public 
meetings from Maine to Georgia and 
spent three months in Washington, and 
then visited the Western States and 
Canada, constantly organising’) committees 
and obtaining petitions to send to the 
British Parliament. 


Read by. 10,000 German soldiers 


In 1854 Mr. Burritt returned to England. 
With the aid cf The League of Universal 
Brotherhood, work wag ccncentrated on 


alone. I object most strenuously to any- 
thing or anybody who tries to guide, 
steer, direct or ifluence my thinking in 
any way. But nothing of the kind was 
done. 


“Well, it was in—out, case dismissed, 
just like that. It will take a good deal 
to convince me that five cases can be 
heard in less than an hour and be given 
a fair hearing. The sense of burning in- 
justice could not let me rest. How to 
fight again became, in an instant, an all- 
consuming obsession—and I remembered 
the ecard ! 


“That evening I sat down and made my 
first contact with the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors. From then, 
things became somewhat easier. The 
greatest thing was to learn that you do 
not stand alone. No man knows every- 
thing about anything, and I found that 
I knew very little: about how to put my 
case to its best advantage. The help I 
received from the CBCO was what I 
badly needed, was readily given and 
finally successful; and it was offered with- 
out any strings attached whatsoever.” 


Number of COs increasing 


Thames lightermen must be a thought- 
ful race, for four of five others appeared as 
Z-reservists before the Fulham tribunal 
this year. 


A welcome trend which the Board’s 
report brings out is the increase in the 
percentage of National Servicemen who 
are registering as COs, from .18 per cent. 
in 1947-8 to .25 per cent.—or one in four 
hundred—in 1951-2. The increase has 
been accompanied by a rise in the number 
of COs who—having failed to obtain 
recognition by the tribunals—have ap- 
peared in the courts of law and received 
fines or terms of imprisonment. 


In part, of course, the rise is accounted 
for by the training scheme for Z-reservists, 
Introduced in 1951. 


How Z men fared at tribunals 


Of 672 National Servicemen who appeared 
before local tribunals in 1951, 14 were given 
unconditional exemption, 279 were regis- 
tered for civil work, and 149 for non-eom- 
batant duties in the forces, while 230 were 
dismissed. The appellate tribunals heard 
206 appeals, and in 96 cases the decision of 
the local tribunal was varied. 


The 1952 Z-recall led 359 men to apply 
for registration as COs. Of these 200 were 
successful at the loeal tribunals, and a 
further 40 on appeal. 


Besides advising men on the presentation 
of their case to the tribunals, the CBCO 
does many other jobs—watching court pro- 
ceedings, finding suitable work for COs, and 
so on. When ihe report was written, it had 
£200 in the bank, and needed at least £2,500 


Ocean Penny Postage and a series of 
printed peace tracts called “ Olive Leaves.” 
These were sent fortnightly to 1,500 Ameri- | 
can newspapers, and later to a long list | 
of European papers. At one time Burritt | 
estimated that 40 newspapers in Europe 
in seven languages were printing “ Olive 


printed by one German newspaper were 
being read by at least 10,000 German 
soldiers. In the interest of cheap letter 
postage Burritt personally went to Europe, 
and interviewed Cabinet ministers in 
Holland and Prussia, and vot promises of 
co-operation, at least in inland charges. 


Under ‘the constant pressure of public 
interest, the British Government - reduced 
its postal charges to its colonies and to 
France. Gradually cther changes were 
made, and different countries became in- 
terested. Burritt lived to see the plan 
of cheap ocean postage in general use by 
1871, and finally the organisation of The 
Universal Psstal Union. today one of 
the least controversial and most useful 


of United Nations organisations. 


to meet its expenses in the coming year. 
This is a cause which all pacifists, and 
others who believe in freedom of conscience, 


should support. 
MARY H. WILLIS. 


FOR THOSE AT HOME 


My yood ig rich while I jorget brown 
hands 
Outstretched in piteous 
Eastern Streets: 
Aly rest is sweet; far from the terror 
lands 
Where bombers roar, the Tommy-qun 
repeats 
Its tale of death, and hell is in the sky. 
ede God! As I remember. those who 
die 
While vet I live, wear bonds while I 
am free; 
I come, with contrite heart and bended 


knee. 
WALTER FRANCUTT. 


prayer from 


Se ee 


—— 
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“Sucker Day in Buffalo” 


From the New York Evening News, 
Sept. 11, 1932. 

“Don't be surprised if on Sept. 27—the 
day of Buffalo’s mock atomic raid— 
you gee hundreds of children calmly 
and happily munching lollipops while 
the warning signal is on. 

“That day has been designated ‘Sucker 
Day’ by the local Optimist Club. 
Members of the club, laden with bags 
of lollipops, will give the confections 
to children, 12-years-old and under. 


“The purpose of the free lollipops, ex- 
plained President Louis L. Flicker, is 
to dispel jitters and qualms the 
youngster may have and ‘to make 
them feel secure in the belief that 
the adults of Buffalo know what 


997 


they are doing’, 


THEY WANTED 
TO HELP INDIA 


SOUR children, aged 7 to 10, came into 
the Syracuse Peace Council office in 
New York State recently. 

Their names were Steve, Patty, Elizabeth 
and Sheridan. Each had a sum of money 
earned by himself or herself. 

Patty, the youngest, had 96 cents earned 
at 5 cents an hcur (evidently there was 
a bonus of cne cent!). Sheridan had the 
jargest amount $3.71. Altogether they had 
$10 and they wanted to help some of the 
hungry children in other lands. 

After careful discussion of the possi- 
bilities they decided to send a CARE pack- 
age to relieve famine in India. 

Reporting this incident, the Editor of the 
Svracuse Peace Newsletter comments: 

“We salute four world-citizens of the 
future; we share their hope; are confident 


Z-man picked up Dick Sheppard book in library 


Joiner shows Tribunal his work 
| AM GIFTED TO CREATE—NOT DESTROY 


By MARY 


WILLIS 


JOINER showed photographs of work he had done to the Appellate 
Tribunal for Conscientious Objectors in London on October 13— 


“to let you see that I am gifted to 
explained. 
up in churches. 


“It is very fine work,” remarked the 
Chairman, Sir Michael McDonnell. 


The appellant, Norman J. Scholes, a 
Z-reservist, of Stamford, Lines, said that 
he had served in the RAMC from 1942 to 
1946. He started to form his present 
views at the end of the war, but did not 
know that the word “pacifism” meant ex- 
actly what he was thinking at the time until 
he picked up a book by Dick Sheppard in a 
library. That put his ideas into the pic- 
ture. He was now a member of the War 
Resisters’ International. 


He said that he based his objection on 
humanitarain grounds, and was asked if he 
could not carry out humanitarian work in 
the RAMC. “No,” he replied, “because I 
felt that the relief of pain was secondary 
in the Medical Corps and my purpose was 
to patch up those men and send them back.” 


The Chairman then asked if he was now 
engaged in any positive humanitarian work, 
and he replied that he had not been able to 
hear of any organisation which was carry- 
ing on such work in Stamford. 

The appeal was dismissed. 

Organising sadistic instincts 

Martin Kaufman, of Brooke Road, E.5, an 
apprentice in a hospital dispensary, said 
that although he came of a Jewish family, 
he was basing his objection on moral and 
humanitarian, not religious grounds. He 
believed that human life was something 
which we must love and respect, and not 


of the welcome their gift will receive; and | destroy. 


congratulate their teacher on her skill in 
educating for world-mindedness, not cnly 
the head but the heart. 


Pacifist Service Unit 
needs gifts in kind 


WHE Stepney Pacifist Service Unit is 

appealing for gifts in kind to help to 
furnish and equip Mary Hughes House, 
their new headquarters—a centre of social 
service in the East End of London. 


The items needed include a_ sewing 
machine, materials for mothers to make 
children’s clothes, good fiction, cookery, 
knitting, sewing, pattern and child care 
books, games, equipment, heavy wooden toys, 
painting and drawing materials, construc- 
tional oddments for toys, such as cotton 
reels and wheels, curtains, cushions, 
materials for cushion and chair covers, 
small arm chairs and ordinary chairs, car- 
pets.and rugs. . 


The address is Mary Hughes House, 71 | 


.Vallance Rd., London, E.1, and those offer- 
ing the larger items should write first 
giving a description and possibilities for 
transport. 


FL 30 
a 
FREE OF TAX 


THE ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
isa vigorous and 
thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 
and share capital ex- 
ceeding One Million 
Pounds. Its ‘‘Guide 
for investors” will be 
sent post free on 
request 


INTEREST 
FROM DAY OF INVESTMENT 


PROMPT 
AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 


NO DEPRECIATION OF 
CAPITAL 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


20 BRIDE LANE E.C. 4 
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“No-one can guarantee what he will do 
when aroused, and it is sometimes difficult 
to turn the other cheek,” he went on, “but 
that is no excuse for organising the sadis- 
tie instinets of man into open aggression. 


“War is not the ideal means of settling 
international] disputes; it is expensive in 
human life as well as in money.” 


His father gave evidence that he had 
wanted the boy to go into business, but he 


THREE WAYS TO 
HELP CHINA 


By OLWEN BATTERSBY 


“pro serve the people.” That, said Mrs. 

Silverman was what the children of 
China would reply if asked what they 
wished to do later in life. And they would 
mean it. | 


Mrs. Silverman had just returned from a 
visit of several weeks to China, where she 
nad gone with her husband, Sydney Silver- 
man, MP, and 30 other members of a dele- 
gation at the invitation of the Chinese In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs. 


She was speaking at a meeting organised 
by the Hampstead Peace Council at St. 
Peter’s Church Hall, Hampstead last week. 


In what she described as “a hotch potch 
of impressions,” Mrs. Silverman described 
a country which had “a gentler, more per- 
suasive, kinder regime” than that of other 
Communist countries, a country whrre land- 
lordism, exploitation and oppression had 
been overthrown, where illiteracy had been 
replaced by a hunger for knowledge, and 
where filth, dirt and disease were being 
abolished by new methods of cleanliness and 
hygiene. 

The people, she said, “had an energy and 
a joy unknown to those of us who have not 
yet learned to live for the future.” 


Making her own machinery 


Mr. Reid Collins, Secretary of the No Con- 
scription Council, spoke of the many ways 
in which the people of China, freed at last, 
were solving their own problems. Since 
the eighth century China had imported rice; 
now she exported it. Her people had enough 
to eat, and she had a favourable balance of 
trade. The American-imposed embargo had 
forced her to- create even her own 
machinery, and she had made a success of 
it. Britain alone had suffered. . 

There were, he said, three ways in which 
the people of Britain could help China. 
These were: 


1. By reforming the Foreign Office. So 
long as the friends of the Foreign Office 
were the supporters of Chiang Kai-shek 
and Syngman Rhee so long would Britain 
be regarded as the champion of land- 
lordism and exploitation; so long also | 
would unfounded atrocity stories be cir-| 
culated. ; 

By establishing contact with their op- 
posite number in China. He believed , 
that if the Trade Unions had taken this ' 
line with Germany in 1945, it would have | 
been impossible for any political party. to | 
force rearmament on the people of Ger- 
many today. 

By insisting that China be represented 

on the United Nations; that the embargo 
against her be raised; and the Korean 
War stopped. 
“Let us remember that the initiative for 
calling the Peking Peace Conference, at’ 
which 500 delegates—60 from India alone— 
were attending, was that of China.” 


w 


3. 


create things, not to destroy,” he 


The work included screens and a lectern which he had set 


said that did not do the world any good. He 
had been anxious to study medicine, but 
as he had been unable to get a place in a 
hospital, he had taken up dispensing instead. 


This appeal, too, was dismissed. 
No steps to end wars 


R. A. Fisher, of Colne Avenue, Watford, 
said that he was not a pacifist, but thought 
that the principle of conscription was wrong, 
and the State had no right to conscript 
anybody whatsoever. 

Sir Michael: “You are prepared to accept 
the rights of a citizen, but not any of the 
duties?” 


Mr. Fisher: “That is put rather hardly. 
I think it is the right of an individual to 
decide for himself whether a war is just 
or not, and I think the present government 
are not taking any steps to end wars.” 


Sir Michael: “You don’t think that the | 


judgment of people at large, and govern- 
ments, as to the necessity of maintaining 
adequate defence forces, ought to overrule 
the views of a fellow of 18?” 

Mr. Fisher: “No government has the 
right to overrule the judgment of anyone 
in a question like this.” 

He was refused exemption. 


Only six out of the sixteen appellants 
were successful in gaining conditional 
exemption. They all based their objections 
on religious grounds, and included one 
Jehovah’s Witness, two members of the 


Brethren and a member of the Assemblies 
of God. 


A report of last Friday’s London Local 
Tribunal will appear next week. 


REARMAMENT : 
A CHALLENGE TO 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 


H MPHE failure of the Congregational Union 


to discuss rearmament was criticised 
by the Lord Mayor of Norwich, Mr. W. E. 
Walker, at the centenary meeting of the 
London Road Congregational © Church, 
Lowestoft, on October 1. 

According to a report in the Eastern 
Evening News, Mr. Walker, who said he 
was speaking as a member of the church 
and not as Lord Mayor, referred to rearma- 
ment as the most important question facing 
us at present. 

Adding that he was surprised that at the 
Congregational Union meeting they heard 
nothing about rearmament, he asked, “What 
has the Church to say about it? Do we 
really believe that war is incompatible with 


Rev. Andrew Reid, 
which allows 
paganised and militarised is a Christianity 
which is paralysed.” 


that “a Christianity 


London organisation to work 
for Scuth African freedom 


A NEW organisation, the South African 

Freedom League, was set up at a meet- 
ing held in London on October 8. Its ob- 
jective is to support and encourage the 
abolition of all discriminatory racial legis- 


lation and colour bars, and in this way to | 
assist in the establishment of a democratic ! 


political structure in South Africa. 

In working towards this end the League 
proposes to hold meetings and displays, and 
issue publications, drawing attention to 
conditions in South Africa, to give all pos- 
sible assistance to the struggle against 
racial oppression in South Africa, to co- 
operate with sympathetic organisations, 
and to study South African problems. 

The Chairman is Dr, L. Szur and the Sec- 
retary is Mr. O. Caldecott, 19 Ardbeg Rds 
London, S.E.24. 


Briefly... 


The inhumane attitude of the U.S. authori- 
ties has led to deplorable conditions in 
refugee camps in South Korea, reports a 
Danish pacifist who served for six months 
with the Swedish ambulance there. He 
has written of his experiences in the 
October issue of the Danish pacifist 
monthly, Pacifisten. 


The Baptist leader in the Soviet Union, 
Jakob Schidkov, recently sent a message 
to Dr. D. Newton, Secretary of the World 
Baptist Alliance, Atlanta, USA. He 
wrote that the Baptist community, which 
is the biggest ‘Protestant Church in the 
USSR, hopes that peace can be preserved, 
and asked whether it was true that 
Church leaders in the USA were in- 
different towards the world peace move- 
ment which had won the support of the 
Soviet Government. He also enquired 
what American Baptists and other Chris- 
tians were coing to stop a new bloodbath. 
—Fredsposten, Helsinki, Sept. 1952. 


the mind of Christ? If we do, let us say 
| so.’ f 


Mr. Walker said he believed, with the | 


itself to be nationalised, | 


| NEWS FROM NORWAY 
BAN ON PACIFIST 
MEETINGS ILLEGAL — 


-Minister of Justice 


NEWSPAPERS all over Norway have 
> been debating the banning of 
meetings in the South which were to have 
been addressed by three pacifists during 4 
tour last July. 

An official pronouncement became neces- 
sary and 2 statement was issued to, the 
effect that the banning: was illegal. Minister 
of Justice Gundersen said: 


“Our laws do not authorise any banning ! 


in advance by the police of the appearance 
of speakers. It is the duty of the police 
to direct a speaker to the place where 
free speech can be used—regardless, of 
the particular ease and point of view.” 
The organisers of the meeting have sent 
in complaints to the Department of Justice 
against the chiefs of police in Stavangels 
Rogaland, Mandal, Christianstand an 
Arendal. 
The bans were put in force after the first 
meeting in Storesand had been stopped 0Y 
the Mayor. 


A proposed Bill for women's military Se!” 
vice was the subject of a strong protes 
from the Annual General Meetigof the 
Norwegian section of the War Resisters 
International, 

| Chairman of the Norwegian War Resisters: 
Diderich Lund, was one of a committee ¢ 
4 sent to India to select a relief project 
following the Norwegian Parliaments 
granting of 10m. kroner (£500,000) a yea 
for 5 years to aid India. 

A “Seandinavian Peace Directory” has just 
been issued by a Norwegian pacifist, Ulf 
Christensen of Bygdy Alle 26, Oslo, Nor- 
way. In addition to listing over 250 pub- 
lications in Danish, Swedish and No?- 
wegian dealing with the problems of wa! 
and peace, it provides addresses of pao; 
fist and progressive organisations 41+ 
classified schedules of their publications- 
English translations of the keywords are 
incorporated. 


«© A wonderful selection ’”’ 
| ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas Cards 


A well-asscrted range of seventeen new 
designs, from 2d. to Sd. each, with 
envelopes 


SAMPLE SETS — POST, FREE 


Complete set ra = - 5s. 4 
Trial Packet (6 asstd.) .. of ee 36 00- 
{each includes specimen Painting Card) 


* 


ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 
A delightful set of ‘Carols of all 
Lands” Christmas Cards — for 
colouring, with envelopes. 
Packets of 6 asid., 2s. 0d. 
12’s for 3s. Sd.; 36°s for LOs. 
* 
PEACE QUOTATION CALENDAR 
Charming Holly design on stiff 
board, weekly tear-off with peace 
quotations from wide variety of 
sources. 
1s. 6d. each, with envelope (postage 13d.) 
A further selection of Christmas cards, 
| at reduced prices (from Id. to 4d.)r 
each with envelope, ig also available. 
| Saniple assortment of nine for ts, 8d. 
post free, 


Discounts for quantities. Lists free. 


Endsleigh Cards 


(All profits to Peace News) : 
'3 Blackstock Road, London, N.* 


PRINTING 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
Reports, Balance Sheets and 
all Commercial Printing 
Enquiries receive prompt attention 


| C.A. BROCK & Co., 


Ut 
79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 
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ORCHARD LEA PAPERS by WILFRED WELLOCP 


No. 2 now ready 
The Economics of a Peaceful Society 


| 84d. per copy post free, 2s. for 12 copes post ire 

3s, for 12 copies posted as issued. Quantites spee 
terms. 

From Wilfred Wellock, Orchard Lea, New Leng? 
Preston, or Housmans Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Ko# 

London, N.4. . 
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PPU PACIFIST RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP 
UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 


Sunday, October 26, 3 p.m. 


Denison House Hall, j 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road (near Victoria Statio? 


Rev. R. Mercer Wilson, “The Unity of Life 
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of Life” 


Corder Catchpool 


[N meditating on Corder Catchpool’s pass- 
. ing, it occurred to me that none of 
“se who had written about him ‘has men- 
ned what is perhaps the .most significant 
|!act of his eventful life, namely, that he was 
eof a small group of young Quakers who 
‘ring and immediately after the First 
Vorld War, revolutionised their values and 
i Mir way of life, thereby causing conster- 
vation among many Quakers, and quiet 
Noleing among others. 

ane latter were ‘happy to know that the 
an of the early Quakers was. still 
NOngly active in their midst. 

Among: this group, in addition to Corder 


“0 Gwen Catch pool were Maurice 
aut Maud Rowntree, Betty (Cadbury) 
eke, Stephen and Rosa Iobhouse. 


\“othine comparable with their renuncia- 
‘ons had been known for a long time, for it 
‘tected mot only their possessions but their 
Way of life, which is quite another matter. 
this revolution made a powerful impres- 
‘On on young Quakerism, and left a per- 
‘nent mark on the Society. 
. | first came into close touch with Corder 
'N Germany in the first half of 1920, where 
Re and John S. Stephens, also Gwen 
UEhall, who later became Corder’s wife, 
(itd Joan Fry were organising Quaker Relief 
ud founding a Quaker Centre. I was on 
‘six months’ tour of investigation of Ger- 
jany and Austria. Irom that time until his 
oath, Corder and I maintained the friend- 
i“) then formed, and periodically we met 
| fo exchange views on world events and 
| tends, and pacifist living and policy. His 
Sones support of my work has been a 
“OUTCE oF strength and encouragement. 
| fe are many Quakers both here and in 
“|, 7eMea who believe the time has come for 
tnd revolution in the Society of Friends, 
hone reme of these have told me they had 
need that it would be initiated in the 
“ent Friends World Meeting. They were 
ne Pointed, but they are not without hope, 
rity leaven is working which they believe 
‘, Yield fruit in due course, 
Non-Quakers have no vight to expect 
“event unless they also are prepared to 
. late a revolution of their own, but we 
mel alk pay homage to those whose lives 
m SSSentially revolutionary adventures, as 


S Corder's. 
WILFRED WELLOCK, 


Vehavg Lea, 
€w Longton, Preston, Lancs. 


‘Mtoshima : Whose responsibility ? 


| 
y your issue of October 10, A. E. Flew 
writes that (the moral responsibility 
wh the use of the atom bomb rests not 
eh Mr, Reosevelt but with Mr. Truman. 
Nat are the facts ? 
'y'n “Mr. President, Personal Diaries, 
ters and Letters of Harry S. Truman” 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


Eee 
| eel 


(Hutchinson, 1952) 
neerning the 
reported as 


by William Hillman 
Mr. Truman, questioned ¢ 
use of the atom bomb, is 
stating (page 190): 

The secret wag dischvsed to me as 

President by James F. Byrnes who had 
been Director of War Mobilisation under 
President Roosevelt, aid Fred M. Vinson, 
who had sueceeded Byrnes. On April 
25, Secretary of War Stimson went over 
the whole project with me. 

President Roosevelt had initiated the 
project, its primary aim being the use 
of atomic energy for military purposes. 
The objective wf the huge expenditure 
was to be the first to develop an atomic 
weanon and to use it. The Germans 
were trying to create such a weapon. 
Thus the responsibility for making: the 

atomic bomb for use when circumstances 
justified it, was clearly that of Myr. 
Roosevell. The report continues: 

On July 6 I ieft for the Potsdam Con- 
ference to meet with Churchill and Stalin. 
While at Potsdam I received a message 
saying that the scientists had made a 
successful test at Log Alamos, New 
Mentdo on July 6. ; 

IT went into immediate consultation 
with Byrnes, Stimson, Admiral Leahy, 
General Marshall, General Arnold, 
General Hisenhower and Admiral King. 
The consensty of opinion was that the 
bomb should be used. 

We were planning an invasion of 
Japan with the use of 2,000,000 men and 
the military had estimated the invasion 
might result in very heavy casualties. 

General Marshall said at Potsdam that 
if the atom bomb worked we would save 
a quarter of a million American lives 
and probably save millions of Japanese. 

I then agreed to use the atom bomb 
tf Japan did not yield. I had veached 
a decision after long and careful thought. 
It was not an easy decision to make. I 
did not like the weapon. ‘But I had no 
qualms if in the long wun millions of 
lives could be saved. 

Thus the responsibility for the choice 
of the occasion on which the atom bomb 
was used was that of Mr. Truman. 

Since the decision was taken at Potsdam 
itself, it seems unlikely that Churchill and 
Stalin were not consulted. or at least in- 
formed. On this point Dr. Alex Wood, in 
“Two Worlds in Focus” (National Peace 
Council 1950) states: 

During this Conference 
told about the atom bomb. 
he was tld is not known. 


FACT FINDER. 


Stalin was 
How much 


Golders Green, N.W. 


Non-violence and modern war 
JYALLAM TENNYSON (PN, Aug. 29) 
raises a number of pertinent ques- 

tions which deserve serious consideration. 

It is one thing for violent and non-violent 
adversaries to face one another and pit the 
sword against the Spirit. It is entirely 
another matter, however, when the violent 
and non-violent adversaries will very rarely 
meet face to face during a full-scale push- 
button war. 


The problem presented by this dilemma 
is one which demands the attention of every 
pacifist. I recognise the problem for what 
it is, but the solution escapes me completely. 


We are told of the guided missiles which 
were launched early in September from an 
American aireraft carrier. Those who 
directed this guided missile project have 
arrogantly announced that it will soon be 
possibie to send an atom-armed guided mis- 
sile to any part of the world. This just a 
week after American pacifists were discuss- 
ing the “social responsibilities of scientists” 
at the National Conference of the FoR. 

I venture to predict that the late 
Gandhi’s modern non-violent solution to re- 
solve contentious issues will be as_ out- 
moded tomorrow as St. Aquinas’ justifica- 
tion for waging war is today. 

In the day of St. Aquinas, it was pos- 
sible to justify war, provided the rules for 
a just war were applicable only to the war- 
fare of that day. Those rules and regula- 
tions cannot be applied ito modern push- 
button warfare. As each month passes, 
more destructive push-button weapons 
make ‘their hideous appearance. And in a 
few years, it will be impossible to apply 
the late Gandhi’s non-violent solution to re- 
solve contentious issues because technologi- 
cal ptogress in modern weapons will make 
this impossible. 

Every pacifist ought to be giving utmost 
consideration to the dilemma which he or 
she will have to face in the future. 

JOSEPH A PRACHAR. 
U.S.A. 


American’s point of view 


DO not believe that the USSR has no 
motes in her eyes. I think she has, 

and some sizable ones; but I think the 
beams in the eyes of the West, especially 
Great Britain, France and the USA (the 
great imperialistic nations) are not only 
far more serious and really so very large 
and opaque,-that the present agony of the 
world and the future menace is somethine 
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for which the West is almost altogether re- 
sponsible; and whatever faults the USSR 
may have I do not think any honest person 
ean say that one of them is war-mongering. 
After all it pays our system to have wars, 
and wars make it almost impossible for the 
Soviets to carry out their economic plans. 

It seems to me that since all possible 
means are used to discredit the USSR by 
imperialist governments and press, that 
every person-and every group and every 
paper believing in peace should emphasise 
particularly the fact that the USSR wants 
peace, emphasise it, reiterate at and call it 
out to the world; calling it out not only 
that the paper or the group or the person 
wants peace, as for instance Peace News, 
or the Peace Pledge Union, but that they 
Soviet Union wants peace; and give as 
many proofs as possible. And if we have 
any sense of shame left (we haven’t much) 
perhaps we might be ashamed to make war 
on a people who have suffered soo terribly 
and who stand almost any insult just so as 
to keep away from war. 

ANNA M. GRAVES, 
726 Howard Road, 
Pikesville, Baltimore, USA. 


War on animals 


TNHE great Dr. Schweitzer has said that 
until we extend the circumference of 

compassion to include every living crea- 

ture we shall never have world peace. 

A year or so back a vivisector spoke 
on the BBC’s Third Programme of his 
experiments, and tokl how he had _ intro- 
duced tape worm into the bowels of mice, 
which he afterwards treated with |Male 
Fern. : 

I wrote to this “scientist,” telling him 
that ag a former hospital dispenser I 
knew that Felix Mas (Male Fenn) had for 
generations been regarded as the specific 
for tape worm. I also told him that having 
studied nature cure for a ghort time, I 
was approached by a woman who was 
suffering from this complaint, and had 
found all the doctor’s medicine, including 
Male Fern, useless. On my advice she 
fasted for two or three days, and the tape 
worm was completely evacuated. 

May I urge the discontinuance of the 
vivisectors’ experiments, which are evi- 
dently repeatedly performed, go uselessly, 
to the great cost of the Government and 
the man in the street, and last, but by no 
means least, to the great cost in agony 
of hundreds of thousands of animals. 

This fact was realised by Gandhi, who 
said that vivisection was the greatest 


crime of civilisation. 
NINA WORLEY, 
“Peace Acre,’ Colborne Rd., 
Guernsey. 
(Continued on page six) 


_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AS this is a free service, we reserve the 
wat to select for publication notices sent 
* We nevertheless desire to make it as 
lag dete @ service as we reasonably can, 
therefore urge organisers of events to: 
kl Send notices to arrive not 
St than Monday morning. 
ee Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
ce (hall, street); nature of 
ents speakers, organisers (and 
hretary’s address)—preferably in 
order and style. 


Friday, October 24 


AMBRIDGE: 5 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho; 
iy tic mtg; Miss Kaplanska on “Six Years 
Siberia—and after”; WIL. 
o“LTHAM: 7.45 p.m. Sherard Hall (rear 
«Cong. Church, Court Rd.). Public Mtg. 
it New Way to Peace’; Victor Yates MP, 
“hie Pallister. Stuart Morris; PPU. 
WANCHESTER: 7.30 p.m, Friends Mtg. 
Bh, Mount St; Visit to South Africa, 
’ 8G. Barton. PPU. 
4,“YMOUTH: 7.30 p.m. Swarthmore, 
in fey Plain; public mtg; ‘‘What I learned 
Nussia: Hugh Faulkner; FoR. 


% Saturday, October 25 

(RISTOL: 2.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho. 
Mterence on Africa; speakers: Fenner 
hutkway and Mbiyu Koinange; Peace 


‘AUNTON: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Prot PH: Connie Jones on “Peace”; Pence 


Sat. Oct. 25-Sunday, Oct. 26 
n{RURO: Sat. 4 p.m. The Youth Hostel 
®0 Cornwall Area Conference—‘'In 
mh . 2. or in Fear?”’; Hugh Faulkner, 
‘nk Vibert. Stanley Keeble. FoR. 

» VESTON-SUPER-MARE: Milford Lodge 
wel” Area Conference. Speaker Jack 
&. Particulars from Stanley Salter, 

Sington Gdns., Bath, FoR. 


RICHMOND: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Ver- 
non Rd., E. Sheen; Wallace Hancock on 
the Movement for a Pacifist Church; PPU. 

SCARBOROUGH: 7.30 p.m. Public Lib- 
rary; John Key MA on ‘‘The Founda- 
tions of Peace’; Sol. 


Wednesday, October 29 


BRISTOL: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Broadweir; Gift Sale; PPU. 


Thursday, October 30 


BATH: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho; pub- 
lic mtg: Hugh Faulkner on ‘Talking 
Peace in Russia’; FoR. 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtge. 
Ho., Bush Rd; Clement Dunno on the 
work of the WEA: PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 
and Rohert Horniman: PPU. 

SWANSEA: 7.30 p.m. Ragged School, 
Pleasant St; public mtg; Rev. Clifford 
pi ARNE on “Seeing for Myself in Russia”; 

‘oR, 


Friday, October 31 


NEWPORT: 7.15 p.m. Summerhill Bap- 
tist Ch; public mtg; Rev. Clifford Mac- 
quire on “The Church and Peace”; chair: 
Rev. D. R. Griffiths: FoR 

LONDON, W.C.1: Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq.; Peace News Birthday and Dick 
Sheppard Anniversary; 6.30: Social and 
refreshments (2s, 6d.) ; 7.80: Speeches by 
Humphrey Moore, Allen Skinner and Vera 
\ Brittain; excerpts from Shakespeare by 
Ann Casson and Douglas Campbell; piano 
recital by Frank Merrick; film shorts of 
Dick Sheppard and George Lansbury; 
adm, 1s.; PPU. 


Saturday, November 1 


LEEDS: Carlton Hill Mtg. Ho., Wood- 
house Lane: 2.30 p.m. PPU Yorkshire Area 
QM: 5.30 tea (1s. 6d.); 6.30 p.m. CO Rally 
Victor Yates MP on “Which Way to 
Peace ?"'; 7.30 one-act play ‘Youth Hostel’ 
presented by PPU Drama Group. 


Sunday, October 26 


iigHloe St; Ray Lamb on “A Visit to 
hea’: 


nua LPF, 
LONDON, $.W.1: 3 p.m. Denison House, ' 


PINNEK: 3-5.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 


Lp oC 5 i 

he FEDS: 7.30 p.m: City Museum ; pub 1C) Rayners La; mtg. for young people (15-25) : 
i Duke of Bedford on “Common Sense 539 ‘Tea; 7.30 public mtg: Rev. Clifford 
yw War’; Peace Committee. \Macquire on 
UTALTHAMSTOW: 3-7 p.m. 60 Orford Moscow": FoR. 


“Seeing for Myself in 


RUGBY: Friends’ Mtg. Ho.. Regent Pl; 


Chair: Victor Glasgow; refresh- | 9 p.m. public’mtg; Hugh Faulkner on “A 


Christian Talks Peace in Moscow”; 5 p.m. 


members’ mtg; Hugh Faulkner on “Our 


“G rs * ° 
‘re, Vauxhail Bridge Rd. Universalist SeT-| Responsibility and Immediate Task: FoR. 


yy, Rev. R. Mercer Wilson on “The 
ty of Life’; PPU Religious Fellowship. 


Monday, October 27 


WOTTINGHAM: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
“Public mtg; Rev. Clifford Macquire 
gp russia through Christian Eyes”; FoR 

AFFORD; 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho: 


At 
se for FoR members and others inter- 
hae to discuss formation of a group; 


* Rev. P. Russel Johnson... 


My, ruesday, October 28 
‘o ANSFIELD: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mte. 
[Ne Puble mtg; Rev. Clifford Macquire 
igs See. FoR) on “Russia Through 
) Man Kyes"; Mansfield Peace Group. 


i 

tENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER | 
| -PPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
ie ‘is pledge, signed by each member, 
| Be, te basis of the Peace Pledge Union 
} "d YOUR pledge to 


UXBRIDGE: Eriends Mtg. Ho.. Belmont 
Rd: Mary Pick on “The United World 
Party’; CO Fellowship. 


Sat. Nov. 1-Sun., Nov. 2 


DAWLISH: Fairfield Guest House. PPU 
Area Conference on ‘‘War? We say no! 
Our task in 1952." Speakers Rev. Doug- 
las Wollen, Frank Vibert and Alan Mister. 
Charge (Sat. tea to Monday breakfast) 
273. 6d. Bookings (with 6s. deposit) to 
Kathleen Jackson, Oakleigh School, New- 
ton St. Cyres, Exeter. 


Sunday, November 2 
CAMBRIDGE: 8.30 p.m. Trinity Lecture 
Room; The Heretics invite FoR members to 
their meeting when Prof. C. A. Coulson 
will speak on Christian Pacifism and 
Power Politics. 


Monday, November 3 


CAMBRIDGE: 8.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho; open mtg; Rev. Clifford Macquire on 


dig P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
k Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
w.c.l 


——_ ——————— 


“My Visit to Russia”: FoR. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 8 p.m. News 

Theatre: public mtg; Rev. Dr. Charles E. 

Raven on “Christ and Pence’; FoR. 


Notes for your Diary 


WOLVERHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. Central 
Library, Snow Hill; public mtg; Arch- 
deacon Hartill on “Communism, War and 
Christianity’’: Peace Council. 


Tuesday, November 4 

LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. Friendg Ho., 
Euston Rd; Hugh Faulkner and Margaret 
bs on their visit to the Soviet Union: 
oR. 
SCARBOROUGH: 7.30 p.m. Publie Lib- 
rary; Paul Cadbury CBE on “The Soviet 
Union and the West’’; SoF. 


Thursday, November 6 

HORSHAM: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall; Hugh 
Faulkner on ‘‘Talking Peace in Moscow”; 
FoR. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 
Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrisop 
and Robert Horniman: PPT 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Ho., Bush Rd. Mr. J. Leonard on The Pros- 
pect of the Future; PPU. 

PECKHAM: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Highshore Rd; public mtg. for racial 
equality; South African speakers; PPU. 


Friday, November 7 

BIRMINGHAM: 7 p.m. Midland Insti- 
tute, Paradise St; Public Mtg.; “Britain 
-—Bridge or Battlefield?”; Victor Yates 
MP and Stuart Morris; PPU. 

LINCOLN: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Beaumont Fee; David M. Jones, National 
Secretary, FSU. on “Problem Families and 
the Work of the FSU”; FoR and IVSP. 
_ LONDON, W.C.2: 1.30 p.m. St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields; Intercession Serviee for 
Peace; The Rev. E. W. Dawe; APF, FoR, 
PPU. 

ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Upper Lattimore Rd; Canon L. J. Collins 
on “The Road to Peace’: FoR. 

SAFFRON WALDEN: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ 
Mtg. Ho; public mtg: Rev. Dr. C. E. 
Raven on “Christianity and the World 
Situation”; FoR, 

SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ 
Mtg. Ho: public mtg; Hugh Faulkner on 
“Seeing for Myself in Russian”; FoR. 

Sat. Noy..8-Sun. Noy. 9 

BIRMINGHAM: FoR Youth Conference 
at Barnes Close, arranged by Birmingham 
Youth Committee. Details from Miss Mar- 
garet Neal, 23 Howdrd Rd., Kings Heath. 
Birmingham 14. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
morning before publication. 

TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps in payment, 
except for odd pence. Maximum length 
60 words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.-4. 

DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS re 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 
to publication. 


MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square, 
Bath. All welcome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street, 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sanday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Ambergate 44. 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jolly 
good food to visitors and permanent 
guests. CANonbury 1340_ T. and H. 
Shavler. 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 

PROGRESSIVE ASIAN student-journal- 
ist seeks accommodation British home in 


pleasant London district. Box 465. 
PERSONAL 
INTRODUCTIONS. PEN FRIENDS, 


companionship or marriage. V.0.C., 34 
Honeywell Rd, London, S.W.11. 
MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 
personal service. Nation-wide clientele. 
Marv Blair (Room 59). 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 
UNMARRIED PACIFIST, 39, desires to 
meet intelligent lady 35-42. Box 464. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


“CHRIST AND WAR”. and other litera- 
ture explaining Christian solution of 
world problems—free from Kenneth Her- 
ring, Queens College, Cambridge. 


PEACE NEWS 


by POST or from a NEWSAGENT 


POSTAL 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Gt. Britain and Abroad ‘ 


Twelve weeks agg 5s. 
Twenty-four weeks ... 10s. 
One year rie be 2ts. 


TI.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks: 
Three Dollars a year. 
AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
United State’, Canada, India, Africa: 
Twelve weeks... 12s. (U.S. $1.75) 


Twenty-four weeks 24s. (U.S. $3.50) 
One year ... «+ 60s. 6d. (U.S, $7.25) 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 


Twelve weeka . 14s. 

Twenty-four weeks 28s. 

One year... Bao oe 59s. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 


READERS 
Home or Abroad: 3a. for ten weeks. 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


TO. Micccesesw ett ssccets: scetes ssascedseerae doers ceseonar 
(Newsagent’s name) 


Note to Newsagent—PEACE NEWS is 
published weekly as a natienal newspaper 
at the’ retail price of 4d. It is obtainable 
by your wholesaler at the usual rates 
from the Publishers, at 3 Blackstock Road, 
London. N.4. 
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ee 


, Eyles, 895, Hornsey Rd., N.19. 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture. respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Servica 
Committee, Friends’ House. Euston Road, 
London, 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
postal service for all your book require- 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. for 
latest list. Housmans Bookshop (Peace 
News Ltd), 3 Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. Tel. STA 2262. 


“THE WAY to Peace.” a selection of 
topical quotations from Dr. Barnes, Boyd 
Orr, New Testament, ete. A positive chal- 
lenge to our day. 24d. each, 1s. a dozen, 
7s. 6d. 100, post free. A Peace News 
Reape from 3 Blackstock Road, London. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


A® RELIABLE duplicating/typewriting 
service. Experienced secretaries. Mabel 
ARChway 
1765, Ex. 1. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently 
Needed at Peace News odice. 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Monday to Friday, up to 9.30 p.m. 
Wednesday evening No special expenience 
necessany. 1 m‘nute Finsbury Park 
Station, 3 Buackstock Road (wbove Fish 
and Cook, stationers), N.4—or phone 
STAmford Gi] 2962-1. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS — popular and 
colourful variety from 2d. to 5d. with en- 
velopes post free. Full sample set (17 
assorted 5s. 6d. Trial pk. of 6 for 2s. 
Discounts for Groups and Bazaars. Help 
Peace News to raise £1,000 by selling 
and sending Endsleigh Cards (list free). 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, 


CARTOON POSTCARDS: The Two 
Mules ; How Can They Shake Hands: 
Scripture and Bayonet Practice. Ample 
writing space. 103d. doz. pest free. 
Sample of each 4d. 


HOUSMANS STATIONERY Dept. can 
now supply White business envelopea, 
6” x 34”, 26s. 1,000 (post 1s. Id.); Marilla 
6" x 33”, 18s. 6d. 1,000 (post 1s. ld.): 
Manilla ‘‘ Monotuk.” 9” x 6”, 50s. 1,000 
(post 23.) : Manilla newswrappers. 
10%” x 4”, 2is. 1,000 (post 1s. 1d.}. Special 
quotations for larger quantities. Cheap 
copy paper 8” x 62”, 53s. for 500 sheets 
(post 1s. Id.). All enquiries welcomed. 
Housmans Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Road. 
London, N.4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Legal facts regarding the 
historic Institution of the Affirmation by 
the actions of the Quakers. Particulars 
write Alec C. Beasley, R.R. No. 1, Win- 
field B.C., Canada. 


WAR RESISTERS” International wel- 
comes gifts of foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send te 
WRI, Lansbury House. 88 Park Avenue 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 
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Peace News is open for the expressien 
of all points of view relevant te pacifisra. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of 
the Peace Pledge Union, of which it ia 
the weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance 
of advertisements imply any endorsement 
ef. or PPU cennexion with, the matter 
advertised, 
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Canon Raven speaking at Cambridge. 


@ From page one 


new community of inspiration, hope and 
confidence, and here would be the begin- 
ning of a new Society—the unification of 
a power and force which would be the 
answer to Communism and war. Unless 
they could do better than the Communist 
at his own level, woe betide them. 

“Our job is to make the job of the 
soldier impossible, and war of any kind 
bezome impossible.” : 

Professor Canon C. E. Raven, President 
of the Cambridge ‘Peace Council and former 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
said there was nothing left for him to say 
but to dot the I’s and cross and T’s as it 
were, but there were things he must under- 
line. 

The first was.to remind all present that 
out of the experience of Jesus Christ came 
two moments which He made possible for 
His disciples, the moment of exaltation of 
life and the life abundant, and the moment 
when the wonder of His gift revealed 
to them their own inability, futility, and 
shame. 

Out of this came a life abundant, and the | 
law of sacrifice, which involved the laying 
down of life in order that life might abound. 


® BEHIND | 
THE NEWS 


From. page two 


Sir Michael should keep in mind, however, 
that what these boys are being called upon 
to do is tu make themselves ready to kill 
human beings. 

People at large, and governments, hold 
that they are old enough to be required to 
do this. They also seem to have held that it 


would not be decent to expect them to kill 
under orders without conceding that they 
may be entitled to have views on the 
morality of the procedure, 

That is why Sir Michael has been ap- 
pointed to preside over the London Appellate 
Tribunal. , 

It may not be a very rational business, 
but there it is! 


A Negro star 


AST Sunday’s Observer tells an! 
attractive story of Leontyne 
Price, the young girl from a Missis- 
sippi family of Negro labourers who 
is taking the part of Bess in the 
popular musical play “Porgy and 
Bess” which recently started at the 


Stoll Theatre. ; 

Leontyne Price, who holds a Fulbright 
Scholarship by means of which she hopes to 
study in Paris, owes her early success to the 
white American family for whom her aunt 
worked as a servant. When her talent was 
discovered this white family virtually 
adopted her, and saw her through her train- 
ing as @ singer. 

In the Northern American States such 
generosity would not perhaps be unpre- 
cedented. But it is remarkable in the 
South, where the anti-Negro bitterness 
which followed the Civil War reinforced the 
tradition of coloured inferiority which three 
centuries of segregation ‘have made part of 
U.S. history. 

But change, symbolised by Leontyne 
Price’s story, is ndw coming with relative 
speed. It is due not least to the friendship 
always shown by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to the coloured peoples, and also owes 


much to the influence of concerned groups 
such as the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
“Peacemakers.” 

In 1910 only 100,000 Negroes were em- 
ployed in American industry; today 12 mil- 
lion earn the high wages paid to U.S. 
workers, and are thus able to lift them- 
selves from poverty and depression. 

In the forthcoming presidential election, 
the Negro vote will ‘play, for the first time, 
an important part. 


GERMAN WAR RESISTERS 


A report of the Annual Meeting of the 
German WRI is held over until next week. 


On his left are the Chairman, Mr. E. Cunning- 
ham, MA, Chairman-elect of the Congregational Union, and Hugh Faulkner, Organising 
Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Previously man had thought in terms 
of a Society held together by economic, 
political and religious bonds. They had 
those bonds holding them together. But 
none of those types of Society was adequate 
to express the truth as they had seen it in 
Jesus. It was something much more native 
to them, something much more intimate and 
organic that came into being. 

Turning to the pacifist movement, he 
said that it was entirely wrong for anyone 
to think that because he had broken his as- 
sociation with conscription he had no obli- 
gation to the community. Because we did 
not believe in war we must not cut ourselves 
off from the tremendous opportunity of 
bearing witness. 

“Tf we can renounce war, we can do what 
the Society of Friends have done, and con- 
centrate upon peacemaking all over the 
world. If we can arouse Christendom to a 
real fellowship of reconciliation I do not 
think that we need to go forward in fear,” 
he concluded. 


A report of the Peace Week will appear 
next week. 
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SYBIL MORRISON 


Atomic defence testimony 


The probability that erril defence measures can be developed to protect peuple 
against the delayed effects of atone bamb radiation is supported by tiudings 
of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission Clinie in Hiroshima, where suar- 


vivors have recently been 


medically e: 


camined, 
—The Observer, October 10, 1952, 


Be careful obive all things, memberg of Congress, not to let gi the atomic | 


weapon; by its use victory wag wore 


served. 
HOSE who are making a special 
drive this month to recruit 
people for Civil Defence training are 
faced with an appalling dilemma; they 
must be able to prove positively that 
there is a possible defence against 
the atom bomb. 
But_in order to menace potential enemies, 
it has vuecen  onsidered necessary to pub- 
licise extensively the consequences of atamic 


blast, not only in regard to the probability 
of total destruction of immense areas and 


populations, but also in respect of the 
gradually deteriorating effect upon sur- 
vivors bringing their resistance dayn to 


the point of mental and physical paralysis. 
hs 


The bovk, ‘ We of Nagasaki,” gave an 
aecount not only of the atomic radiation 
diseases, but of the impact upon the mind, 
inducing a terrifying) surrender to sheer 
fear which is beyond anything’ known in 
the history of human experience. 

This is the weapon which, it is alleged, 
defeated@ a highly militavised people; a 
people, so we have heen told, who would 
be more likely ta accept mass suicide than 
surrender. Mass murder, however, accord- 
ing to public statements at the time, drove 
them to sue for peace. This was the sole 
justification ever advanced for using the 
weapon, and though it was afterwards 
stated (notably by Lord Hankey in his 
“ Politics, Trials and Errors”) that Japan 
was already negotiating to make peace, the 
necessity for proving’ the potency of the 
atom bomb hag caused this fact to be 
constantly and strenuously denied. 

This terrifving picture of the results of 
atom bombing has been built up for the 
purpose of discouraging any  p9tential 
enemy from aggression, yet a child might 
have perceived that the enemy would make 
every effort to acquire this all powerful 
weapon. 

And so the boomerang comes swinging 
and crashing back upon the thrower. Now 
there must be a “playing down” of the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ FROM PAGE FIVE 


| A trial in Malaya 


I WAS disturbed by a newspaper report 
(which wag reprinted in P.N. September 
19, 1952) concerning the trial of a Chinese 


girl for alleged terrorist activity in 
Malaya. The repcrt stated that a jury 


(consisting of two assessors) were agreed 
that she was nct guilty, whereupon the 
judge ordered a retrial at which since the 
two fresh assessors were divided the judge 
gave a decision in favcur of her being 
guilty, so sentencing her to death. 

Since this was not the sort of “justice” 
I expected of a British administration, I 
raised the matter with the Colonial Office, 
from whom I received in ‘reply an assurance 
that this method of judgment ig normal 
for the courts in Malaya, and is supported 
by the Code of Criminal procedure. Qucot- 
ing from the Colonial Office communica- 
tion: ‘ 

Under the Malayan code, if the 
assessors are of the same opinion and 
the judge disagrees with them a new 
trial must take place with two other 
assessors. Where the assessors are of 
different opinions the judge shall give 
judgment in accordance with the opinion 
of the one with whim he agrees. 


_l now find it easier to see why the High 
Conmmissioner has so tmuch difficulty iin 
obtaining the confidence of the Malayan 


peoples. 
R. LEVIN. 
81 Rudston Road, 
Liverpool 16. 


Missionaries for Britain ? 


rPHE Australian aborigines who have 
2 been converted ta Christianity are 
said to be considering whether they should 
send missionaries to Britain. 

They think the atomie bomb could only 


BIRMINGHAM PEOPLES’ PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


Saturday November 8, 2.30-6 p.m. 
Midland Institute, Paradise St. 


Doors open 2 p.m. 


All organisations invited. Elect your representatives 
now. Fee 2s. 6d. per delegate or observer. 
Individuals 1s. 

If your organisation has not received an invitation, 
or if you can get together with neighbours or 
workmates to send a delegate, apply now to R. Bird, 
5 Nimmings Rd., Biackheath, nr. Birmingham. 
Stamped addressed envelope, please. 


A Reliable Printing Service 


HEADLEY BROTHERS 


The Invicta Press ASHFORD Kent 


London Office: 109 Kingsway WC2 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, by 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by The W. F. Cliffor 
Printing Co. Ltd. (T.U.), London. N.16 


savage mation. 


Now that the British bomb has been 
“successfully ”’ exploded, and we are con- 
gratulating ourselves on the possession of 
a weapon excelling others in the powers of 
destruction, it is time for all Christians 
who take their relizion seriously to ask 
for bala and plain leadership in disarma- 
ment. 


_No one pretends it would be safe. Chris- 

tans must disarm because theiy Christian 
faith absolutely requires it. Where are 
the missionaries, at home or abroad, who 
will convert to active, Christian 
pacifism ? M. L. V. HUGHES. 
Thrang, Seathwaite, 

Broughton-in-Furness. 

Whips 
HAVE never found a single non-pacifist 
who is quite satisfied with the four 
Gospels. 1 ji 

He has a secret grudge against them. 

He thinks they really might do a bit more 
for him than the whip business. 

As those horrid pacifists say, “It really 
does seem not quite strong enough to make 
a million British kill a million Russians, in 
the next war to end wars.” 

And even when the patriots trot out their 
beloved “Render unto Caesar,” they devoutly 
hope that no heckler will point out that 
Caesar had pinched Palestine, and surely 
Christ believed in His own Father’s “Thou 


shalt not steal.” 
(Rev.) G. T. PEET. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, January 1 


by its possession peace can he pre- | 
7, 1952. 
consequences, in order to prove that British 
people, whose country is likely to be the 
first target in a way between Kast and 


West, ean be defended Against atomk 
weapons, and that the after effeets ale 
nothing like so dreadful as originally 
described, 
co 

NO wonder reeruiting is unsuccessful. 
To prove our streneth we nist boast af 
the horrible power of the bomb: tx prove 
our invulnerability we must show its power 
to be of litle consequence. The impasse 


gapes like a chasm for all to see in this 
attempt to unite two incompatible doc 
trines at one and the same time, and in 
tne same context. , 
When Baldwin said: 
always get through,’ 
and irrefutable faci, 
have not suffered yet 
ting “through,” the people of this count | 
are under no. illusion about it 

“ Obliteration bombing: ? of German citié 
was Britain’s defence, and the ARP squats 
as they dug in the ruins anq ithe rubble 
“! British homes, offiees and factories, kne ; 
it withoul. question, and everrowttitony t 
Churchill’s revengeful shouts of “ We'll give 
1t them back,” 


“The bomber will 
he siated a simple 
and though the uss 
from a bomber ge 
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Defence in any future war is still the 
Same: retaliation in kind. To wait untll 
several atom bi mbs have been launchel 
by the enemy may be too late, so the 
defence of the future will lie in taking the 
initiative in starting the war that no Me 
wants. 

Because this reduces the whole situatil, 
to one that would be farcically absurd ® 
it were not so terrifyingly tragic, the us 
of rast battles is being used to blind 
pe ple to the truth. 


Civil defence is not and cannot be 
answey for it is part of preparation af 
war. If we are to prepare for peace, W4 
preparation must be abandoned. That. 
only a first step, but it is fundament® 
and vital to peace-making, which is 
only real defence. 
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News in brief... | 


4 
"PHE Film Panel of the Authors’ Wot 

Peace Appeal have sent the followH, 
letter to the Distributors of the ™” | 
“The Planter’s Wife”: { 


“We must protest stronely against te 
showing of the film ‘ The Pientces wile 


“The story of this film reduces the | 
thorny problem -of Malaya to a simp! 
Issue of “c.ps and robbers” and thus © 
only make a peaceful solution of th! 
problem more difficult. 


“We shall certainly advise all our sig! 
tories and supporters to make their Fa 
test at the showing of a film the only ete | 
of which, in the present situation, can if 
to exacerbate world tension.” : 


‘ | 


The London Co-operative Party Confere™ 
on November 22-23 will consider a rem, , 
lution from Stoke Newington readinh, 
“This Conference re-affirms its belief bal 
liberty of conscience and asks the Polit) 
cal Committee to safeguard this on”) 
occasions and particularly to ensure the 
there is no discrimination against P4° 
fists as Co-operative nominees.” 


1K Ed He 

South African speakers will be heard att 
public meeting to oppose the colour? 
and urge support for S. African ? t 
violent resisters which the Camber¥’, 
PPU is holding on Thursday Novem! 
6. It will be at the Friends’ Meeth” 

House, Highshore Rd., Peckham at 13 
~ 


-” * 


Christmas Party for Coloured people © 
being planned by Willesden PPU Gro™ 


a 


Dick Sheppard Anniversary 


a 


¢ 
o¢ 


Peace News Birthday 


oe 
oe 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.| 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, at 7.30 


Refreshments from 6.30 at 2s.6 
Artistes 
Frank Merrick 


Piano 


Ann Casson and Douglas Campbell 


Excerpts from Shakespeare 


Entrance Is. 0d- 
Speakers 


d. 


Humphrey Moore 
Allen Skinner 
Vera Brittain 


Film Shorts of George Lansbury and Dick Sheppard 
Chairman: Sybil Morrison 
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